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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


/ 


The  ELusebeing  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  state  of  the  Union — 

Mr.  MORRELL,  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  financial  condition  of 
tbs'  country  is  not  unlike  its  military  condi¬ 
tion  daring  the  first  years  of  the  late  war.  There 
isnow,  as  there  was  then,  urgent  need  for  action  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  take  a  single  step  with¬ 
out  endless  debate,  and  the  men  of  theory  seem 
to  be  masters  of  the  situation.  The  history  of 
the  late  eventful  years  justifies  some  disrespect 
for  precedent  and  very  slight  regard  for  proph¬ 
ecy.  We  revolutionized  the  art  of  war,  and 
we  must  do  as  much  in  finance.  The  work, 
great  as  it  is,  demands  neither  scholarship  nor 
genius,  but  qualities  which  are  as  useful  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs — practical  sense,  earn¬ 
estness,  and  above  all  conscientiousness.  Such 
common  qualities  in  their  best  development 
have  the  force  of  genius,  and  in  new  circum¬ 
stances  they  inspire  originality. 

Our  revolution  is  half  completed,  for  old 
things  have  passed  away,  and  it  remains  to 
make  all  things  new.  We  see  exhibited  in  the 
southern  States  the  disasters  resulting  from 
an  effort  to  return  to  an  old  order  of  industry, 
which  made  their  working  men  chattels  and 
enslaved  the  labor  of  the  whole  country :  and 
we  have  suffered  from  an  administration  of 
national  finance  which,  if  it  had  any  policy, 
sought  to  restore  the  statu  quo  ante  helium  by 
what  is  called  a  return  to  specie  payments.  I 
*take  it  to  be  the  part  of  common  sense  to  recog¬ 
nize  accomplished  facts,  and  it  appears  to  me 
quite  as  easy  to  reenslave  the  negro  as  to  re¬ 
instate  the  planting  interest  or  revive  the  mone¬ 
tary  system  displaced  by  the  war.  To  go  back  is 
clearly  impossible.  We  must  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion,  honestly  appreciating  all  its  obligationsand 


embarrassments,  and  out  of  new  circumstances 
we  must  carve  a  new  path  by  which  we  may 
advance  to  order  and  security.  That  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  the  country  is  perilous  all  must 
admit;  but  the  way  to  safety  possibly  lies  close 
beside  us.  We  may  be  surprised  to  find  how 
plain  and  easy  it  is,  and  the  greatest  help  may 
be  derived  from  seeming  obstacles.  If  we  will 
only  act,  advance,  anything,  everything,  is  pos¬ 
sible.  Men  of  theory  who  opposed  the  voyage 
of  Columbus  drew  their  strongest  arguments 
from  the  known  spherical  form  of  the  earth — 
he  might  sail  down  on  one  side,  they  said,  but 
how  could  he  sail  up  on  the  other?  After  he 
set  sail  he  never  encountered  this  difficulty. 

Every  day  that  passes  without  announcement 
of  some  definite  polic}’  aiming  at  a  certain 
resumption  of  specie  payments,  is  fraught  with 
danger  to  our  national  honor.  From  the  enun¬ 
ciation  and  discussion  of  a  multiplicity  of  finan¬ 
cial  theories,  one  dominant  question  has  at  last 
shaped  itself,  and  it  is  summoning  mighty 
opposing  forces  for  a  conflict,  the  issue  of 
which  no  man  can  anticipate.  It  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  financial  indebtedness  of  the 
country  shall  be  paid  with  what  all  the  world 
recognizes  as  money,  or  with  that  which 
has  the  character  of  money  imposed  upon  it 
by  the  mere  authority  of  law.  Shall  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  inforce  its  option  to  prematurely  re¬ 
deem  its  bonds  in  an  irredeemable  currency 

\ 

or  shall  it  provide  for  their  payment  at  maturity 
in  coin? 

It  has  been  assorted  and  denied  that  the 
various  laws  authorizing  the  creation  of  dif¬ 
ferent  forms  of  debt  bind  the  Government  to 
their  payment  in  specie.  It  has  been  asserted 
and  denied  that  whatever  doubt  may  be  in  the 
law  must  be  set  at  rest  by  the  representations 
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of  the  authorized  agents  of  the  Government 
made  while  negotiating  the  loans.  On  the 
one  side  it  is  alleged  that  it  is  of  right  the  im¬ 
perative  duty  to  pay  the  bond-holders  in  the 
same  sort  of  money  which  they  loaned  to  the 
Government.  On  the  other,  this  proposal  is 
denounced  as  a  gross  breach  of  faith  and  as 
repudiation  in  disguise.  Men  of  reputed  states¬ 
manship  and  conspicuous  patriotism  give  to 
each  side  the  weight  of  their  abilities  and  the 
sanction  of  their  personal  character.  A  mul¬ 
titude  of  obscure  questions  are  thrust  into  the 
controversy,  so  that  the  understanding  of  plain 
people  is  darkened  and  the  popular  conscience 
in  danger  of  serious  perversion.  I  believe  that 
there  are  many  men  of  this  nation  who  have 
not  a  sense  of  mere  fractional  responsibility  for 
the  honor  or  shame  of  their  Government,  and 
who  will  never  approve  the  policy  of  quasi 
repudiation.  I  think  they  will  give  little  weight 
to  a  nice  construction  of  the  law  ;  for  if  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  at  all  doubtful  it  should  betaken  most 
strongly  against  the  Government.  It  should  at 
least  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  con¬ 
strued  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made;  for, 
if  through  misunderstanding  one  of  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties  must  suffer  loss,  the  party  who 
occasioned  it  should  bear  it.  It  is  a  question 
not  only  of  morals  but  also  of  policy.  We  can¬ 
not  afford  to  palter  with  the  public  creditor  in 
a  double  sense — to  keep  the  word  of  promise  to 
the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope. 

The  principal  of  the  debt  must  be  paid  in 
lawful  money,  and  if  another  sort  of  debt  is 
made  lawful  money  for  the  purpose  of  pay¬ 
ment,  the  latter  must  also  be  paid.  The  only 
hope  of  profit  from  this  devious  way  arises  from 
the  expected  degradation  of  the  public  credit. 
Itisbelievedthatthelegal  tenders  issued  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  bonded  debt  will  be  so  nearly 
worthless  that  they  need  never  be  redeemed,  or 
that  they  may  be  funded  so  as  to  bear  but  a 
nominal  rate  of  interest,  in  bonds  which  may 
be  made  payable  at  some  indefinite  time — in 
another  sort  of  promises  made  lawful  money. 
If  the  nation  is  constrained  to  eventual  honesty 
this  sort  of  trick  and  subterfuge  can  bring  no 
profit.  It  is  repudiation  by  circumstance. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  morals  ; 
but  its  decision  must  affect  the  popular  con¬ 
science.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 


should  practice  the  morality  which  it  is  its 
province  to  prescribe.  It  is  its  duty  to  define 
right,  impose  law,  and  prepare  a  way  that 
Christian  people  may  walk  therein,  and  it 
should  exhibit  in  all  its  dealings  the  most  scru¬ 
pulous  honor,  and  set  examples  of  rectitude 
for  the  imitation  of  its  citizens. 

I  regard  the  scheme  of  paying  bonds  with 
legal  tenders  as  a  prelude  to  a  project  of  gen¬ 
eral  repudiation,  which  already  finds  its  advo¬ 
cates.  It  is  a  step  upon  the  downward  road 
leading  to  national  disgrace  and  dissolution. 
I  hope  it  may  not  be  taken ;  but  if  it  is  taken 
my  hope  is  that,  the  consequences  being  appa¬ 
rent,  the  aroused  conscience  of  the  people  will 
denounce  it  as  a  crime. 

The  premature  agitation  of  this  question  is 
an  ill  omen.  It  shows  an  urgent  haste  and 
defiant  preparation  for  wrong-doing  that  would 
create  opportunity  where  none  exists.  I  be¬ 
lieve  no  part  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United 
States  is  presently  demandable  ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  option  of  redemption  is  now  operative 
upon  a  large  portion,  the  interest  upon  which 
is  most  burdensome,  for  no  one  denies  that  the 
interest  must  be  paid  in  coin. 

I  think,  sir,  it  will  be  well  to  postpone  for  a 
time  the  discussion  of  payment  of  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  give  all  our  energies  to  a  wise  and 
earnest  effort  to  make  the  currency  equal  in 
value  to  gold.  It  will  be  easier  to  do  this  now, 
while  recognizing  the  force  of  every  express 
and  implied  obligation  and  while  credit  is  unim¬ 
paired,  than  after  awhile,  when  we  will  have 
destroyed  the  nation’s  credit  and  impoverished 
our  own  citizens,  who  are  the  holders  of  more 
than  three  fourths  of  the  public  debt.  If  we 
do  this  the  question  of  repudiation  will  never 
arise,  for  it  will  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence 
to  the  creditor  whether  he  receives  coin  or 
currency. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot  begin  to  pay 
gold  till  we  have  it,  and  having  it  we  should 
not  begin  to  pay  it  until  we  have  provided  that 
it  shall  not  escape  to  foreign  countries,  but 
shall  surely  find  its  way  again  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  the  public  Treasury.  During  six  years 
of  suspension  the  Treasury  reports  show  that 
we  have  paid  away  to  foreign  nations  in  excess 
of  receipts  nearly  three  hundred  million  dollars 
in  precious  metals,  or  coin,  an  amount  about 
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equal  to  the  total  annual  production  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Considering  this  in  connection 
with  our  immense  export  of  other  domestic 
products  and  interest-bearing  evidences  of 
debt,  it  is  plain  that  our  trade  with  .foreign 
countries  is  absorbing  all  the  commodities  we 
can  export,  including  gold,  and  leaving  a  debt 
against  us,  to  secure  which  we  are  placing  a 
foreign  mortgage  upon  our  own  labor  and  that 
of  future  generations.  Vv'hile  this  state  of 
things  continues  we  cannot  expect  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  the  Treasury  will  be  able  to  procure  the  ' 
$150,000,000  of  gold  annually  which  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  after 
all  outstanding  obligations  are  funded  in  six 
per  cents.  To  obtain  this  from  customs,  the 
only  source  accessible  under  present  laws,  we 
must  import  foreign  merchandise  at  present 
rates  of  duty  to  the  amount  of  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars,  an  excess 
over  the  large  average  importations  of  the  ten 
years  prior  to  1860  of  $70,000,000,  or  an  aver¬ 
age  of  ten  dollars  per  capita  for  the  whole 
population  of  the  country  estimated  at  thirty- 
six  and  a  half  millions. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  effort 
to  talie  more  than  eight  dollars  per  capita  of 
foreign  commodities  results  in  disaster  and  the 
loss  of  the  capacity  either  to  purchase  abroad 
or  produce  at  home.  Besides,  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  we  must  constantly  be  getting  worse  off  ! 
instead  of  better  ;  for,  allowing  for  undervalu¬ 
ations,  the  country  would  be  incurr  ing  a  debt 
of  $100  to  be  paid  in  gold  abroad  for  every  j 
thirty-tin^  dollars  that  would  accrue  to  the 
Treasury.  Here  is  the  dilemma,  I  think, 
plainly  and  fairly  stated,  and  I  invite  its  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  who  clamor  for  immediate 
return  to  specie  payments.  We  can  never 
obtain  the  power  to  use  gold  as  currency  by 
consuming  foreign  commodities.  It  is  throw¬ 
ing  the  shad  to  catch  a  sprat.  Seeking  in 
that  way  for  gold  to  pay  interest  we  are  rapidly 
and  surely  changing  the  character  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  our  debt.  It  was  a  debt  due  from 
the  Government  of  the  people  to  the  people, 
onerous,  it  is  true,  but  the  creditor  had  part 
of  the  burden  and  the  debtor  had  part  of 
the  benefit,  and  beyond  the  first  loss  which 
it  represents  nothing  of  value  was  withdrawn 


from  circulation.  It  is  now  fast  becoming  a 
debt  due  by  the  Government  and  the  people 
to  foreign  nations,  representing  a  loss  in  which 
there  is  no  honor  and  demanding  payment 
which  admits  of  no  evasion  and  from  which 
there  will  be  no  profit.  It  was  a  memorial  of 
the  precious  things  which  a  self-sacrificing 
people  cast  into  the  furnace  of  patriotic  war. 
It  is  assuming  the  likeness  of  dishonored  ob¬ 
ligations  of  luxurious  and  fraudulent  insol- 
i  vency. 

Sir,  we  must  suspend  the  payment  of  gold 
I  abroad  before  we  can  resume  at  home.  We 
i  must  stop  the  ebb  of  the  precious  metals  raid 
make  the  tide  flow  to  our  own  shores  :  we  must 
substitute  economy  for  wastefulness,  home- 
spun  and  home-made  for  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  in  short,  in  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries  we  must  cease  to  be  a 
debtor  nation. 

The  effort  to  put  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  by  curtailing  our  imports  will  involve 
some  loss  of  duties  to  the  Treasury  which  the 
country,  out  of  its  resulting  gains,  will  be  able 
in  some  way  to  make  good. 

In  only  two  years  of  the  ten  prior  to  1866 
would  duties  upon  imports,  at  existing  rates, 
have  approximated  the  sum  of  $150,000,000. 
I  need  not  say  that  one  of  these  years  precip- 
!  itated  the  disasters  of  1857,  and  the  other 
!  prepared  similar  calamity,  which  was  in  a 
measure  lost  sight  of  in  the  patriotic  pas¬ 
sions  kindled  by  the  breaking  out  of  civil 
war.  At  the  present  rate  of  forty  per  cent, 
duty,  the  average  imports  of  those  ten  years, 
involving  two  calamities,  would  have  paid 
!  $122,000,000. 

By  reducing  imports  to  this  average,  if  we 
had  no  mistakes  to  repair,  and  if  we  could 
maintain  the  exports  of  our  great  staples  at 
the  high  point  reached  in  1866,  we  might,  upon 
the  estimate  of  Mr.  Secretary  McCulloch,  put 
the  balance  of  trade  slightly  in  our  favor.  But 
we  know  how  greatly  the  export  of  cotton  has 
fallen  off,  and  the  Secretary1  s  estimate  of  the 
balance  against  us  in  the  trade  of  1866  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  low  by  $100,000,000.  I  have  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  Treasury  reports,  and  also 
the  estimates  of  business  men  upon  our  finan¬ 
cial  operations  with  foreign  countries,  which 
leave  no  trace  in  the  custom-house,  and  mak- 
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ing  the  most  moderate  and  favorable  calcula¬ 
tion,  I  conclude  that  our  foreign  trade  of  1886, 
after  absorbing  $82,000,000  in  gold,  left  upon 
us  a  debt  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000,  which 
was  settled  by  transferring  $280,000,000  in 
bonds  to  foreign  countries.  I  know  that  this 
estimate  will  be  regarded  by  many  as  too  small, 
though  double  that  of  the  Secretary  ;  but  I 
desire  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  alarmist,  and 
I  would  encourage  the  country  by  holding 
forth  the  possibility  of  salvation  through  an 
act  of  heroic  public  virtue.  It  is  merety  a 
question  of  time.  As  yet  the  matter  is  within 
our  control,  and  we  may  choose  whether  we 
will  renounce  extravagance,  economize  our 
means,  and  provide  for  our  wants  by  the  work 
of  our  own  hands,  or  persist  in  the  course  we 
are  now  pursuing  and  await  the  day  when 
sharp  necessity  will  dictate  harder  terms  to  us. 
If  we  will  voluntarily  impose  such  duties  upon 
imports  as  will  effect  their  reduction  to  the 
extent  that  otherwise  must  soon  be  forced  upon 
us,  domestic  industry  will  bridge  over  the  gap, 
and  having  command  of  the  precious  metals 
we  may  begin  to  pay  our  debts  in  gold,  or  in  cur¬ 
rency  that  is  as  good  as  gold.  A  reduction  of 
imports  to  $250,000,000  will  cause  a  tempo¬ 
rary  Treasury  deficit  of  needed  gold  duties  to 
the  amount  of  perhaps  $25,000,000,  which  may 
easily  be  obtained  from  a  few  sources  without 
imposing  undue  burdens  upon  productive  in¬ 
dustry.  Whisky  might  be  made  to  pay  to  the 
Treasury  $40,000,000  in  gold,  and  $15,000,000 
in  gold  might  be  obtained  from  tobacco. 

The  necessity  of  resorting  to  these  or  similar 
sources  will  probably  not  arise,  for  the  effect 
of  adopting  a  sound  customs  policy  will  be  to 
stimulate  production  and  enable  the  country 
to  take  and  pay  for  such  an  amount  of  imports 
as  will  provide  revenue  without  endangering 
our  financial  solvency.  I  would  rely  upon  the 
surplus  fund  now  in  the  Treasury  to  make  good 
temporary  deficiencies;  but  if  it  should  fail  it 
will  be  easy  to  provide  in  the  way  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  for  the  largest  demand  that  can  posssibly 
be  made,  and  larger  than  will  be  made;  for 
with  the  balance  of  trade  and  exchange  in  our 
favor,  the  interest  on  $1,000,000,000  in  bonds 
held  by  foreign  countries  will  be  paid  without 
remitting  a  dollar  in  gold  or  drawing  a  dollar 
from  the  Treasury;  and  such  a  surplus  will 


rapidly  accumulate  as  must  insure  an  early 
resumption  of  specie  payments. 

To  maintain  this  favorable  situation  I  would, 
to  use  a  mechanical  phrase,  impose  a  ‘‘gov¬ 
ernor”  upon  our  foreign  commerce  of  such 
legal  construction  as  to  make  its  operations 
nearly  automatic.  Our  system  of  ad  valorem 
duties,  with  their  attendant  frauds  and  accom¬ 
panying  undervaluations,  makes  it  difficult  to 
set  up  a  reliable  alarm-clock  in  the  custom¬ 
house,  or  we  might  adopt  a  feature  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  tariff  with  satisfactory  results.  I  allude 
to  the  special  schedule  by  which  linens  coming 
from  France  are  charged  with  a  specific  duty 
until  the  quantity  of  four  million  pounds  has 
been  imported.  When  the  amount  imported  ex¬ 
ceeds  that  quantity,  and  does  not  exceed  six 
million  pounds’  weight,  the  duty  is  increased 
upward  of  fifty  per  cent.  ;  and  when  the  quan¬ 
tity  exceeds  six  million  pounds’  weight  all  im¬ 
ported  within  the  year  is  charged  double  the 
rate  of  the  first  four  millions.  (Revenue  Com¬ 
mission  Report,  No.  10.)  If  we  could  apply 
such  a  system,  not  to  a  single  article  for  its  pro¬ 
tection,  but  upon  the  entire  schedule  of  im¬ 
ports,  with  a  view  to  checking  excesses  and 
maintaining  the  balance  of  trade  iq  our  favor, 
the  results  would  be  beneficial  to  all  interested 
in  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Other  methods  involving  the  same  principle 
and  free  from  practical  difficulty  suggest  them¬ 
selves.  Let  it  be  provided  that  whenever  in 
any  quarter  the  export  exceeds  the  import  of 
bullion  and  coin,  ten  per  cent,  duty  shall  be 
added  upon  the  whole  list  of  dutiable  imports 
until  equilibrium  is  restored,  with  correspond-  ■ 
ing  reduction  whenever  the  tide  shall  turn  the 
other  way.  Or  let  the  Treasury  record  the 
daily  rate  of  exchange,  and  whenever  it  rules  for 
thirty  days  at  above  $4  88  per  pound  sterling, 
add  ten  percent,  to  customs  duties,  of  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  give  notice,  with 
like  additions  after  every  period  of  thirty  days 
until  exchange  is  at  par  or  in  our  favor.  Under 
such  a  system  the  Secretary  should  have  little 
or  no  discretion,  and  it  would  produce  no  dis¬ 
turbing  or  disastrous  effects,  for  its  operations 
would  always  be  anticipated.  It  would  become 
the  interest  of  importers  to  watch  carefully  the 
effect  of  their  operations,  and  see  that  they  did 
not  press  the  country  beyond  its  needs  and  its 
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power  to  pay.  I  make  these  suggestions  in  the 
hope  that  they  will  meet  with  criticism  which 
will  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  operating 
in  some  way  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
that  will  regulate  foreign  trade,  so  that  our  na¬ 
tional  expenditures,  honestly  estimated,  shall 
not  exceed  our  incoAe. 

It  is  possible  for  this  country  to  have  a 
healthy  commerce,  for  imports  may  be  reduced 
without  hardship  to  about  what  they  were  in 
1863.  I  have  not  the  data  which  would  enable 
me  to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  trade  of 
the  past  year,*  but  judging  from  its  general  re¬ 
sults  it  has  been  in  every  respect  as  disastrous 
to  the  country  as  that  of  1866,  the  details  of  i 
which  are  now  accessible  to  everybody.  I  have  j 
therefore  made  them  the  basis  of  argument  and 
illustration.  Taking  the  Secretary’s  estimate 
of  undervaluations  in  the  year  1866,  we  sent  ! 
abroad  for  over  twenty  million  dollars’  worth 
of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  which  we  should 
have  made  better  and  perhaps  cheaper  at  home. 
We  imported  $20,000,000  worth  of  cotton  piece 
goods  and  brought  our  domestic  mills  to  a  : 
stand.  We  sent  abroad  bonds  or  gold  for 
$33,000,000  worth  of  silk  goods,  in  which  we 
bravely  arrayed  our  women,  in  anticipation  of 
a  speedy  return  to  specie  payments.  W e  spent 
$70,000,000  for  textile  woolen  fabrics,  breaking 
down  our  home  manufactories  most  thoroughly 
and  effectually.  We  inflated  our  corporeal  cir¬ 
culation  with  $7,000,000  worth  of  foreign  spirits  j 
and  wine,-  and  smoked  $3,000,000  worth  of  fine 
foreign  cigars.  To  the  extent  that  we  refrain 
from  going  abroad  for  these  things,  or  for  any¬ 
thing,  I  think  it  is  clear  thaf  we  will  effect  a 
saving  to  the  country. 

I  know  this  idea  is  deemed  by  some  to  be 
chimerical.  It  is  claimed  that  trade  enriches 
a  people,  and  that  if  we  do  not  buy  we  cannot  I 
sell  nor  make  a  profit.  I  am  certain  that  for¬ 
eign  countries  take  from  us  'only  what  they 
must  have,  and  if  we  did  not  get  our  pay  in 
other  commodities  wre  would  get  it  in  coin, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  they  take  coin 
from  us.  Buy  where  you  can  buy  cheapest  is 
the  maxim  of  the  free  trader ;  and  we  must 
compete  with  the  world  if  we  carry  our  pro¬ 
ducts  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  To  the 
turgid  sentiment  of  Cobden,  free  trade  the  in¬ 
ternational  common  law  of  the  Almighty,  it 


is  sufficient  to  oppose  an  universally  recog¬ 
nised  fact  finding  its  expression  in  this  simple 
maxim:  11  There  i§  no  friendship  in- trade.” 
I  do  not  see  how  foreign  trade  is  to  help  us  in 
our  effort  to  distribute  equitably  the  waste  of 
;  five  years  of  destruction  over  fifty  of  production 
— or  one  hundred,  if  we  may  have  so  large  a 
divisor.  Our  debt  must  be  paid  from  the  sur¬ 
plus  earnings  of  our  own  industry.  Wemustbuy 
I  less  and  produce  more  ;  we  must  work  harder 
and  more  skillfully  ;  we  must  cultivate  and  mine 
and  manufacture  ;  old  industries  must  be  in¬ 
creased  and  new  ones  introduced.  "We  may  be 
;  awkward  about  something  at  first,  but  in  the 
;  end  we  will  do  it  quicker  and  better  than  any 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  or  German  that 
lives  beyond  the  seas. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try  all  financial  questions  will  find  their  ulti¬ 
mate  solution  ;  but  without  our  commitment 
to  a  sound  financial  policy  we  shall  never  com- 
;  mit  ourselves  to  the  economies  which  will  stim¬ 
ulate  industry  and  make  national  independence 
1  possible.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
country  committed  to  a  policy  that  I  proposed 
a  bill  (H.  R.  No.  75)  to  provide  for  a  reserve  of 
gold  in  the  Treasury  and  in  the  national  banks. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  Treasury  must  soon  be 
unable  to  meet  the  demand  for  gold  interest, 
j  then  resumption  upon  its  present  store  would 
be  wickedness  or  idiocy.  It  would  transfer 
1  gratuitously  t'o  private  coffers  millions  which 
must  at  once  be  bought  back  at  a  premium. 
Any  honest  and  business-like  plan  which  may 
l  be  proposed  will  involve  some  ancillary  legis¬ 
lation,  and  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law  and  it  is 
determined  that  a  certain  amount  of  gold  will 
insure  resumption,  away  willbe  found  to  get  the 
;  money.  I  would  not  prolong  for  one  unneces¬ 
sary  hour  the  curse  of  a  depreciated  currency. 
Xow  that  the  war  which  necessitated  the  depre- 
j  ciation  of  the  currency  is  over,  it  is  a  shame  to 
the  country  that  its  credit  is  degraded,  and  the 
more  humiliating  because  it  is  needless.  Any 
private  individual  having  proportionally  such 
means  as  the  United  States  has,  who  would 
allow  his  paper  to  be  depreciated  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  would  be  regarded  as  a  dolt 
by  men  of  business.  The  desire  of  honest  and 

1 

;  prudent  citizens  is  for  resumption  of  specie 
1  payments :  but  they  do  not  wish  to  see  it  at- 
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tempted  without  due  preparation  or  under  the 
risk  of  probable  failure.  It  was  and  is  my 
desire  in  suggesting  the  accumulation  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  gold  in  the  Treasury,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  which  will  give  ample 
notice  and  prepare  the  way  in  such  fashion 
that  the  country  may  advance  step  by  step, 
not  rapidly  but  surely ;  so  establishing  itself 
at  every  step  that  revulsion  will  be  impossible. 
This  brings  me  in  conflict  with  those  who  will 
use  no  means,  brook  no  delays,  and  who  de¬ 
mand  immediate  resumption  without  regard  to 
consequences. 

Probably  $1,000,000,000  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  interest-bearing  indebtedness  of  the 
Government  and  people  of  theUnited  States  held 
by  foreigners.  A  large  portion  of  this  would 
be  returned  for  redemption  instantly  upon  the 
appreciation  of  the  currency  to  gold  value. 
The  Englishman  who  yesterday  bought  a  thou- 
sand-dollar  bond  for  $750,  in  gold,  would  send 
back  his  bond  for  reconversion  and  demand 
the  gold.  He  would  not  wait  an  hour,  for  fear 
that  the  experiment  of  resumption  would  prove 
a  failure;  and  he  would  be  justified  in  so  be¬ 
lieving  while  the  balance  of  trade  remained 
against  us.  If  the  ability  of  the  Treasury  to 
continue  to  pay  gold  was  doubted,  everybody 
would  want  gold ;  but  I  would  so  assure  its 
ability  to  pay  gold  that  next  to  nobody  would 
want  it.  Prepare  the  way  so  that  all  the  world 
can  see  and  note  the  gradual  and  certain  means 
to  this  end,  and  everything  will  help  us  to  reach 
it.  The  present  rate  of  interest  of  our  bonds 
would  tend  to  neutralize  the  very  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  their  exchangeable  gold  value  from 
day  to  day,  and  owing  to  this  gradual  increase 
of  value  they  would  be  more  sought  after  as  a 
permanent  investment,  and  they  would  be  at 
or  above  par  abroad  before  we  touched  the 
point  of  resumption.  At  home  the  effect  would 
be  similar.  The  currency  would  gradually  rise 
to  a  gold  level,  and  all  business  interests  would 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things 
without  panic  or  any  derangement  of  industry. 
It  is  an  easy  macadamized  road,  leading  upward 
and  forward,  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the 
appliances  and  accumulations  of  enterprise  and 
labor.  It  is  an  advance  to  specie  payments, 
while  what  is  called  a  return  to  specie  pay¬ 
ments  is  a  Bull  Run  route,  leaving  arms,  ac- 
\ 


couterments  and  baggage  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

One  hundred  millions  of  gold  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  is  not  enough  to  begin  with ;  indeed,  I 
doubt  if  any  sum  short  of  our  entire  indebted¬ 
ness  would  be  enough  while  the  current  of 
trade  is  sweeping  it  by  millions  from  our  shores. 
But  if  we  commence  to  accumulate  by  turning 
the  tide  in  our  favor,  and  provide  that  it  shall 
remain  so,  we  may  safely  resume  at  any  time. 

I  would  provide  for  the  accumulation  of  $200,- 
000,000  in  gold  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  as  well  as  an 
evidence  that  it  is  so. 

If  we  will  confine  our  imports  of  merchan¬ 
dise  below  the  value  of  our  exports  we  will 
secure  national  solvency,  insure  the  convert¬ 
ibility  of  our  currency  at  all  times  into  coin  at 
par,  and,  allowing  the  volume  of  the  currency 
to  be  regulated  by  demands  of  business,  an 
abundance  of  money  wrould  make  a  ready  home  . 
market  for  Government  securities  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest.  I  risk  nothing  in  predicting  that 
our  whole  national  indebtedness  could  be  con¬ 
verted  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  called  in  into  a 
long  four  per  cent.  loan.  The  Treasury  expe¬ 
dient  of  selling  specie  has  had  just  the  oppo¬ 
site  effect  from  what  it  was  intended  and 
expected  to  produce.  It  raised  the  price  of 
gold,  for  the  reason  that  it  stimulated  importers 
and  foreign  agents  to  order  goods.  Increased 
importations  overreached  the  Secretary.  Bird 
in  policy,  it  was  worse  in  principle,  and  deserves 
to  be  stigmatized  as  speculation  in  national  dis¬ 
grace.  It  is  amazing  that  such  operations  should 
be  reported  with  official  complacency;  for  it  is 
as  if  a  business  man  should  publish  in  his  an¬ 
nual  balance  sheet  as  a  part  of  his  profits,  the 
money  he  has  made  by  buying  in  his  own  paper 
at  a  large  discount. 

The  Secretary  and  his  friends  deem  it  es¬ 
sentially  necessary  that  the  price  of  all  com¬ 
modities  should  be  reduced,  and  confidently 
assume  that  the  only  means  of  effecting  a 
reduction  of  prices  is  to  reduce  the  volume  of 
the  currency,  for  the  alleged  reason  that  the 
amount  of  money  in  the  country  is  at  all  times 
an  exact  measure  of  all  values — a  theory  which 
has  been  philosophically  disproved,  and  which 
may  be  discredited  by  the  most  superficial  ob¬ 
servation. 
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In  times  of  great  financial  embarrassment, 
when  the  currency  was  reduced  to  the  lowest 
points,  as  in  the  years  from  1839  to  1845,  much 
of  the  business  of  the  country  was  done  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  money.  The  farmer  traded  his 
eggs  and  butter  for  tea  and  sugar,  and  ex¬ 
changed  his  heavier  crops  of  grain,  &c.,  for 
what  he  needed  that  he  could  not  produce ; 
and  thus  the  transfer  of  crops  and  purchase  of 
supplies  was  made  in  many  instances  without 
the  actual  payment  of  a  single  dollar  in  what 
‘  is  termed  money.  There  have  $>een  times 
within  the  last  ten  years  when  many  of  the 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
country  were  compelled  to  pay  their  workmen 
in  traffic  or  suspend  operations.  Indeed,  I 
am  informed  that  such  is  now  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  some  of  the  iron  and  mining  districts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  also  in  the  far  West — the 
order  on  the  store  for  supplies  taking  the  place 
of  money.  Yet  who  will  contend  that  there  is 
no  value  in  this  traffic  because  no  money  is 
used  to  measure  it?  Money  cannot  be  the 
exact  measure  of  values,  otherwise  there  would 
be  no  value  where  there  was  no  money.  Money 
is  but  one  of  the  means  of  making  exchanges, 
and  its  abundance  or  scarcity  only  affects  values 
in  the  proportion  of  its  own  solvency  and  the 
facilities  it  affords  as  a  stimulant  to  the  pro¬ 
duction,  transportation,  and  consumption  of 
commodities.  Bread  and  meat  were  low^r 
priced  in  the  third  year  of  the  war  than  in  the 
year  before  the  war,  though  they  were  floating 
upon  a  rising  tide  of  irredeemable  currency; 
and  they  are  as  high  now  as  they  were  in  1865, 
notwithstanding  the  very  considerable  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  currency  and  its  wider  distribution 
by  the  opening  of  the  southern  States. 

Taking  the  last  six  years  it  is  impossible  to 
demonstrate  by  comparison  that  the  average 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation ; 
and  such  comparison  suggests  the  possibility 
of  getting  back  to  old  prices,  if  that  be  desira¬ 
ble,  without  destroying  the  machinery  by  which 
exchanges  are  now  made. 

I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  currency  has  had  of  itself  but 
an  imperceptible  effect  upon  prices,  and  the 
philosophy  of  this  may  be  very  simply  stated. 
When  the  country  is  prosperous  additional 
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millions  of  currency  are  rapidly  absorbed  by 
industries,  and  increased  production  tends  to 
equalize  values.  The  additional  millions,  if 
spent  at  home,  are  a  spur  to  industry ;  and 
though  there  may  be  two  purchasers  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  commodity  where  before  there  was  but 
one,  or  though  the  purchaser  may  have  doubled 
his  consumption,  the  producer  has  also  enlarged 
his  powers  and  more  than  doubled  his  capacity 
of  production,  or  there  are  two  producers  where 
there  was  but  one  before.  Under  a  sound  home- 
trade  policy,  expansion  of  the  currency  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  permanent  effect  in  enhancing  prices 
until  it  passes  beyond  the  point  where  it  may 
be  overtaken  by  expanding  productive  indus¬ 
try.  That  we  have  never  yet  reached  this  point 
may  easily  be  demonstrated. 

Want  of  faith  in  the  Government,  threats  of 
foreign  interference,  and  relative  and  absolute 
scarcity  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  great 
fluctuations  in  prices  during  the  war.  The  first 
two  causes  conspired  to  raise  the  price  of  gold, 
which  sptirns  the  image  and  superscription 
of  imperiled  nationality,  and  which  was  de¬ 
sired  either  for  commerce  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  or  as  a  refuge  in  the  day  when  our  Amer¬ 
ican  gonfalon,  the  Treasury  note,  should  go 
down  firever.  To  the  extent  that  these  desires 
interfered  between  buyer  and  seller,  and  to  the 
extent  that  the  fears  out  of  which  they  sprung 
could  be  influenced  from  day  to  day,  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  were  influenced,  yet  not 
nearly  so  much  as  has  been  imagined.  The 
great  cause  of  increase  of  prices  was  relative 
or  absolute  scarcity.  The  constant  and  im¬ 
perative  demand  for  articles  of  prime  necessity 
for  the  use  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States 
greatly  stimulated  the  industry  of  the  country, 
and  it  could  have  been  supplied  had  it  been 
regular.  But  the  consumption  of  war  is  neces¬ 
sarily  varying  and  spasmodic,  and  its  unex¬ 
pected  demands  have  the  effect  of  disturbing  the 
markets  and  all  contributing  industries.  The 
wants  of  the  armies  were  supplied  through  a 
few  agencies,  and  required  enormous  concen¬ 
trations  of  food  and  material  at  a  few  places 
within  limited  periods  of  time.  The  men  com¬ 
posing  the  armies  would  in  peace  supply  their 
needs  by  means  of  innumerable  agencies  at  a 
multitude  of  places  without  haste  or  disturb¬ 
ance.  They  did  not  consume  more  after  their 
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enlistment,  but  the  method  of  supplying  them 
and  the  waste  and  destruction  of  war  caused 
a  relative  scarcity.  Added  to  this  there  was 
an  absolute  scarcity  of  certain  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  I  do  not  concede  that  any  part  of 
the  expansion  in  the  price  of  commodities  was 
directly  and  necessarily  caused  by  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  currency,  and  I  maintain  that  if 
during  a  like  period  of  expansion  domestic 
industry  should  receive  from  law  the  protec¬ 
tion  accidentally  afforded  it  by  war,  prices 
would  not  rise,  but  would  steadily  decline 
under  the  influence  of  the  active  competition 
of  increased  production. 

Popular  theory  is  at  fault  with  regard  to  the 
effects  of  expansion ;  but  its  worst  fallacy  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  the  effects  of  contrac¬ 
tion  and  expansion  are  inversely  and  uni¬ 
formly  proportionate.  Contraction  has  an 
immediate  and  far-reaching  effect,  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  however  from  the  expectations  of  its 
advocates.  An  invalid  might  gain  in  weight  a 
pound  a  day  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  increase 
would  be  both  a  consequence  and  cause  of 
vital  power;  but  to  suffer  an  equivalent  loss 
would  entail  the  loss  of  something  more  than 
a  proportionate  amount  of  strength — it  would 
result  in  death.  As  everything  concurs  to  neu¬ 
tralize  expansion  within  certain  vital  limits,  so 
everything  becomes  the  ally  of  contraction  and 
increases  its  effect.  The  mere  rumor  of  it  is 
potent  for  disaster.  It  is  contended  that  a 
reduction  of  the  volume  of  the  currency  would 
cause  only  a  proportional  shrinkage  of  current 
values.  I  cannot  believe  this.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  shrinkage  would  be  uniform  and  equa¬ 
ble.  Most  certainly  it  would  not  be.  We  are 
told  that  it  is  the  road  to  specie  payments.  I 
believe  it  to  be  a  no-thoroughfare,  a  cul-de-sac , 
flanked  by  sheriff’s  officers  and  closed  in  by  the 
poorhouse. 

We  have  been  told  how  much  easier  it  would 
be  to  pay  taxes  if  we  had  but  half  the  amount 
of  money  we  now  have,  and  what  profit  would 
result  from  this  reduction  to  agriculture,  man¬ 
ufactures,  labor,  and  trade.  We  have  been  lec¬ 
tured  to  1‘ i  restore  the  currency  to  its  natural 
volume,”  whatever  that  maybe,  and  assured 
that  u  whenever  the  excess  of  currency  is  with¬ 
drawn  wages  will  return  to  their  natural  rate.” 
I,  for  one,  would  like  to  know  whether  the 


natural  volume  of  the  currency  is  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  per  capita,  as  in  France,  or  twenty-five 
dollars,  as  in  England,  or  $12  50  as  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  I  would  also  like  to  know  whether 
the  natural  rate  of  wages  is  thirty  cents  a  day, 
as  in  Belgium,  fifty  cents  a  day,  as  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  the  $1  50  of  Pennsylvania,  or  the  peck  of 
corn  and  pound  of  bacon  per  week  of  the  late 
so-called  southern  confederacy.  But  what  will 
be  the  relation  of  the  capitalist  to  this  new 
order  of  things  in  which  it  will  be  easier  to 
pay  a  large^debt  with  little  money  than  with  a 
great  deal,  and  in  which  everybody  will  save 
by  the  loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country?  The  first  effect  of 
anticipated  or  actual  scarcity  of  money  is  to 
embarrass  the  operations  of  trade,  reduce  con¬ 
sumption,  and  hamper  or  suspend  productive 
industry.  Whatever  is  most  readily  convert¬ 
ible  into  money  suffers  least,  but  upon  the 
house  and  farm,  in  which  are  stored  the  sav¬ 
ings  of  industry,  the  storm  falls  with  cumulat¬ 
ive  violence.  The  schemes  of  the  improver 
come  to  nought  and  the  horn  of  the  money¬ 
lender  is  exalted.  Beneath  the  weight  of  his 
lien  the  roof-tree  falls.  In  such  times  labor 
ceases  to  be  convertible  and  the  condition  of 
the  laborer  is  most  to  be  pitied,  for  it  is  not  a 
question  with  him  whether  he  shall  receive 
nominally  less  for  his  commodity,  but  whether 
it  will  find  a  purchaser  at  any  price.  His  pre¬ 
tended  friends  would  make  him  believe  that 
he  is  now  robbed  of  his  rights  by  a  redundant 
currency ;  but  when  no  longer  befriended  by 
the  greenback  he  will  make  acquaintance  with 
the  non-exemption  note,  a  form  of  contract 
which  the  devil  had  not  the  hardihood  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  Doctor  Faustus. 

From  facts  lying  within  the  range  of  my 
daily  observation  I  deny  that  expansion  of 
the  currency  has  made  poor  men  poorer. 
While  it  was  in  progress  I  have  seen  incum¬ 
brances  paid  off,  a  multitud^of  small  holdings 
acquired,  and  comfortable  homes  of  working¬ 
men  established  and  adorned.  It  has  been 
the  friend  of  industry,  and,  coupled  with  the 
accidental  protection  of  the  premium  upon 
gold,  has  done  much  to  mitigate  the  hardships 
and  repair  the  waste  of  war.  I  do  not  speak  from 
theory  but  from  facts  within  my  own  knowl¬ 
edge  ;  and  I  could  give  names  and  times  and 
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values  and  particular  instances  from  a  history 
which  does  not  disclose  one  single  exception. 
Furthermore,  while  rearing  and  paying  for 
a  home,  not  a  few,  but  a  large  number  of 
workingmen,  spared  enough  of  their  earnings 
to  send  abroad  to  Wales  or  England  or  Ireland 
or  Germany  the  money  to  bring  into  the  coun¬ 
try  some  relative,  a  skilled  workman,  unable 
himself  to  save  the  cost  of  emigration  from 
his  scanty  wages.  The  stream  of  thrifty  and 
intelligent  men  thus  poured  upon  our  shores 
kept  in  motion  the  wheels  of  manufacturing 
labor  and  was  largely  effective  in  sustaining 
the  financial  and  military  powers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

During  the  period  of  which  I  speak  the 
Cambria  iron  works  expanded  in  size  and 
nearly  doubled  their  capacity,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  nearly  every  man  in  its  service  liable 
to  bear  arms  into  the  ranks  of  the  Union  Army. 
I  bear  this  testimony  as  a  manufacturer  from 
no  exceptional  phenomena,  for  I  can  confi¬ 
dently  appeal  to  my  brother  iron- workers  for 
corroborating  testimony.  While  this  was  the 
condition  of  the  iron-workers  I  ask  what  inter¬ 
est  was  oppressed  aud  what  poor  man  was 
made  poorer?  How  was  it  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts?  What  effects  did  the  currency  expan¬ 
sion  produce  among  farmers?  Has  the  small 
proprietor  fallen  to  the  condition  of  tenant 
and  laborer,  or  has  the  laborer  generally  risen 
to  ownership?  Have  wages  been  better  or 
worse  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  ?  Have 
mortgages  been  paid  off,  or  have  they  accumu¬ 
lated  ?  What  are  the  facts  ?  If  they  will  bear 
against  the  expansion  of  the  currency  why  are 
they  not  collected  and  published?  I  knowhow 
severely  the  draft  bore  upon  rural  communi¬ 
ties,  and  what  it  cost  in  men  and  money  to  fill 
their  quotas  $  but  notwithstanding  this  I  deny 
that  during  the  period  of  expansion  their  poor 
became  poorer,  either  positively  or  relatively ; 
for  accumulated  wealth  was  constantly  losing 
its  proportional  power,  and  all  productive  in- 
industry  was  enjoying  the  benefits  of  protection. 

I  doubt  not  the  financial  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  show  that  heretofore  excessive  increase 
of  paper  currency  has  been  the  forerunner  of 
business  disasters  and  popular  distress.  But 
it  was  not,  therefore,  their  cause.  From  my 
observation  in  business  I  was  ready  to  believe 


what  an  able  statistician  has  lately  demon¬ 
strated,  namelv,  that  “bank  exoansion  has 
heretofore  been  a  direct  consequence  of  in¬ 
creased  importations,'’  his  tabular  statement 
|  and  comparison  extending  from  1815  to  1860, 
showing  over-issues  of  notes  regularly  following 
excessive  imports,  and  culminating  in  bank 
suspension  aud  prostration  of  business.  Of 
’  course  it  was  not  the  currency  that  did  the  mis¬ 
chief.  The  country  was  do\ib  ling  its  consump¬ 
tion  of  foreign  products,  and  the  banks  were 
extending  their  credits  to  pay  for  and  diause 
them.  The  foundation  of  the  bank  currency 
;  narrowed  as  the  superstructure  enlarged :  for 
[I  gold  or  its  equivalent  was  necessarily  sent 
abroad  to  pay  for  foreign  goods  which  destroyed 
the  home  market  for  home  industry.  The  con- 
tractionists  falsely  blame  our  business  troubles 
in  the  past  upon  the  expansions  and  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  paper  money.  Let  them  charge  the 
[  mischief  to  the  domination  of  foreign  cora- 
;  merce,  which  has  always  taken  advantage  of 
low  tariffs  to  reap  a  doubtful  benefit  and  do  us 
a  double  injury.  From  the  year  1838,  the  last 
of  an  era  of  protection,  to  the  year  1836,  in 
which  the  effects  of  a  low  tariff  culminated, 
our  per  capita  consumption  of  imports  nearly 
I  doubled,  while  bank-note  circulation  increased 
sixty  per  cent.,  making  inevitable  the  crash  of 
1837.  Suppose,  however,  that  imports  had 
remained  stationary  and  there  had  been  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  consumption  of  products 
I  of  home  industry,  there  must  necessarily  have 
been  a  proportional  increase  of  currency  ;  but 
would  there  have  been  any  suspension  or  revul¬ 
sion?  Who  will  dare  to  assert  it?  Can  indus¬ 
try  aud  thrift  have  too  much  credit?  Will  the}’ 
j  ask  it?  Could  it  be  forced  upon  them  ?  Can 
idleness  coupled  with  extravagance  have  any 
credit  without  cheating  somebody  and  bringing 
somebody  to  ruin  ? 

Within  certain  vital  limits  increase  of  the 
volume  of  the  currency  is  increase  of  power, 
human  power  for  all  purposes,  and  therefore 
mainly  for  beneficent  purposes.  The  period  of 
expansion  characterized  by  prosperity  of  labor 
was  not  less  distinguished  by  the  benefactions 
of  wealth.  The  poor  man  who  was  made  rich, 
the  rich  man  who  was  made  richer,  seemed  to 
feel  that  they  held  their  riches  not  for  themselves 
but  in  trust  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men. 
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It  was  an  era  of  charities,  public  and  private, 
organized  and  individual.  While  the  Christian 
and  Sanitary  Commissions  and  Soldiers’  Aid 
Societies  were  distributing  their  millions 
churches  were  erected,  colleges  endowed,  and 
capital  made  its  best  donation  to  labor  by 
building  new  factories  and  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  old — a  gift  of  larger  power, 
liberty,  and  elevation  of  life.  I  am  weary  of 
the  cant  denunciations  of  luxury,  which  come 
only  from  the  luxurious,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  must  return  to  barbarism  to  save  our¬ 
selves  from  vice.  That  the  practice  of  the 
Spartan  Commonwealth  in  exposing  its  feeble 
and  deformed  infants  to  perish  is  a  shocking 
thing  to  us,  precisely  illustrates  the  difference 
between  the  iron  pioney  of  Lycurgus  and  a 
United  States  Treasury  note. 

I  have  briefly  disputed  the  theories  which  trace 
fancied  evils  to  our  u  redundant  currency;” 
but  they  may  be  answered  more  briefly.  There 
is  no  redundancy  of  the  currency.  England 
needs  and  uses  of  money  twenty-five  dollars 
per  capita,  double  the  amount  we  have  in  this 
country,  and  France  employs  thirty  dollars  per 
capita.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  United 
Spates  require  less  than  France  and  England, 
for  our  population  is  more  widely  diffused  than 
that  of  either  of  these  countries,  with  the  larger 
and  more  varied  demands  growing  out  of  larger 
liberty,  and  our  exchanges  are  made  with  less 
rapidity  than  theirs.  Money  here  has  less  pur¬ 
chasing  power  than  there — turns  itself  more 
slowly,  and  has  in  every  way  less  utility.  An 
equal  amount  of  money  would  not  place  us 
upon  an  equal  footing.  Let  us  go  honestly  to 
work  to  make  our  currency  exchangeable  at 
par  for  gold  and  silver,  and  then  remove  all 
restrictions  from  banking  capital  and  bank 
issues,  so  that  the  11  natural  volume  of  the 
currency”  maybe  established  and  maintained 
by  the  same  law  of  supply  and  demand  which 
regulates  production  and  business. 

As  we  must  always  have  paper  currency  and 
banks  of  issue,  I  wish  to  see  our  national  bank¬ 
ing  system  reformed,  extended,  and  perpet¬ 
uated.  The  arguments  for  and  against  it  have 
been  so  able  and  exhaustive  that  I  can  add 
nothing  of  worth  to  the  controversy.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  would  regret  to  see  the  United  States 
Treasury  become  the  only  bank  of  issue  in  this 


countr}'-.  It  is  better  for  the  Government  and  the 
people  that  this  business  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  people.  Whatever  profits  are  made  from 
it  are  not  lost  to  the  country ;  and  the  fact  that 
men  of  all  parties  have  direction  of  the  banks 
and  own  the  United  States  bonds  on  which 
their  privileges  rest  is  a  warranty  against  their 
becoming  a  political  power,  and  will  tend 
greatly  to  sustain  the  stability  and  credit  of 
the  Government.  I  think  it  has  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  shown  that  in  the  taxes  the  banks  pay 
and  the  services  they  render,  the  Government 
receives  compensation  for  their  privileges.  If 
they  are  dissolved  and  the  country  is  turned 
back  upon  the  old  State  banking  system,  the 
bonds  they  own  will  be  thrown  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  interest  uponthese  must  still  be  paid, 
and  the  sure  revenue  yielded  to  the  Treasury 
by  the  taxation  of  banks  will  be  lost. 

The  national  system  may  be  made  to  give 
equitable  local  distribution  to  the  currency. 
It  now  certainly  effects  a  vast  saving  in  broker¬ 
ages  and  exchanges  to  the  whole  people.  Cer¬ 
tain  amendments  to  the  system  should  be 
made.  Existing  gross  inequalities  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  banking  privilege  should  be  cor¬ 
rected,  so  that  the  West  and  South  may  have 
their  fair  share.  More  important  still,  there 
should  be  for  national  bank  loans  a  uniform 
rate  of  interest  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  This  more  than  anything  else 
will  tend  to  give  their  notes  a  local  habitation 
and  local  uses,  to  prevent  centralization  and 
relieve  depression,  check  speculation,  and 
favor  the  people.  The  interests  of  the  people 
demand  a  plentiful  currency,  and  it  should  be 
so  cheap  that  the  enterprising  business  man 
and  the  laboring  poor  man  may  have  the  use  of 
it.  The  much-talked-of  “  tyranny  of  capital” 
consists  solely  in  the  high  charges  which  may 
be  made  for  the  use  of  money ;  and  in  this  the 
Government  has  made  itself  the  ally  of  the 
money-lender  by  placing  its  loans  at  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  Just  as  soon  as  it  is  possible, 
consistent  with  the  good  faith  to  the  public 
creditor,  our  six  per  cent,  bonds  should  be 
converted  into  four  per  cents,  and  five  per 
cent,  should  be  fixed  as  the  uniform  rate  of 
bank  interest.  It  should  not  be  the  policy  of 
the  Government  to  induce  capital  to  subsist  at 
ease  upon  the  tax  which  it  derives  from  labor, 
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but  rather  to  make  it  profitable  or  necessary 
for  it  to  ally  itself  with  labor,  to  create  and 
share  the  rewards  of  industry.  Make  capital 
cheap  and  we  will  have  many  capitalists  who 
are  laborers  and  laborers  who  are  capitalists.  ' 
Make  it  cheap,  and  money  will  ally  itself  with 
work  upon  terms  constantly  more  favorable  to 
work.  At  present,  securing  itself  from  all 
risk,  and  without  having  even  the  necessity  of 
watchfulness  or  supervision,  money  demands 
and  receives  over  seven  per  cent,  of  profit, 
and  it  will  not  assume  risks  without  largely- 
increased  compensation,  which  labor  must  pay, 
and  which  is  just  so  much  withdrawn  from  the 
share  of  the  laborer.  In  England  and  on  the 
Continent,  money  once  safely  united  with  labor 
in  productive  industry  is  seldom  withdrawn. 
The  projector  dies,  and  his  widow  carries  on 
the  business.  His  sons  in  time  succeed,  and 
their  sons  follow  them.  The  style  of  some  firms 
has  not  changed  for  centuries. 

In  those  countries  Government  is  the  ally 
of  industry,  and  provides  that  capital,  if  it  will 
have  perfect  ease  and  absolute  safety,  shall 
find  it  only  in  three  per  cent,  investments.  It 
is  owing  to  this  policy  that  their  laborers  are 
enabled  to  sustain  vast  military  establishments, 
a  costly  aristocracy  and  monarchy,  and  pay 
the  interest  upon  enormous  public  debts.  We 
may  well  adopt  it,  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  rul¬ 
ing  class,  for  we  have  none,  nor  to  maintain 
armies  which  we  do  not  need,  but  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  whole  people.  Should  our  Govern¬ 
ment  continue  its  alliance  with  the  money 
power  this  will  soon  be  the  worst  country  in 
the  world  for  laboring  men,  and  it  would  be 
so  now  were  it  not  for  the  vast  bodies  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands  open  to  free  settlement.  The  na¬ 
tional  banking  system  gives  opportunity  to 
effect  this  beneficent  reform,  to  which  the 
banks  will  not  object,  for  upon  its  adoption 
all  the  complaints  of  their  opponents  will  be 
silenced. 

The  proposition  to  retire  the  national  bank 
currency  and  substitute  greenbacks  has  been 
urged  as  a  measure  of  economy  ;  but  instead  of 
doing  this  I  would  at  once  authorize  new  or¬ 
ganizations  of  banks  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  them  $200,000,000  more  of  notes  for  cir¬ 
culation.  This,  with  the  greenbacks  in  exist¬ 
ence,  will  make  the  currency  amount  to  nearly 


nine  hundred  millions,  approaching  but  not 
equaling  the  per  capita  circulation  in  England. 

This  increase  can  be  so  apportioned  as  to 
remedy  the  present  most  unjust  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  West  and  the  South,  now 
nearly  destitute  of  banking  capital  and  money, 
and  the  volume  of  circulating  medium  will  not 
be  increased  to  that  extent,  because  the  green¬ 
backs  will  be  largely  held  as  a  reserve  and 
for  purposes  of  redemption.  When  resump¬ 
tion  is  effected  it  wull  be  safe  to  throw  open 
the  banking  privilege  without  limitation,  as  it 
would  then  be  regulated  by  the  demands  of 
business  ;  and  being  free  and  open  to  compe¬ 
tition  like  other  occupations  it  would  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  laws.  I  am  confident  that  no 
more  banks  would  be  organized  and  no  more 
notes  would  be  put  in  circulation  than  could 
find  proper  and  profitable  employment.  The 
requirements  of  economy  can  be  met  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  taxes  upon  the  banks  equivalent  to  the 
interest  upon  their  bonds  deposited  in  the 
Treasury,  if  that  is  deemed  advisable ;  but  I 
feel  assured  it  will  not  be  advisable  to  burden 
them  in  this  way,  as  much  of  their  excessive 
profits  will  disappear  with  the  premium  on  gold, 
and  the  remainder  will  disappear  if  a  uniform 
maximum  rate  of  five  per  cent,  interest  is  estab- 
tablished  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  must  and  will  play  a  most  important 
part  in  the  work  of  resumption.  The  increase 
of  their  circulating  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$500,000,000  would  require  them  to  lodge  with 
the  Treasurer,  to  secure  circulation,  not  less 
than  $010,000,000  of  bonds,  bearing  $36,500,- 
000  of  interest.  If  the  banks  are  required  to 
retain  this  gold  in  their  vaults  as  a  part  of 
their  reserve  it  will  have  an  immense  effect  in 
helping  us  to  specie  payments  and  a  greater 
effect  in  maintaining  them.  To  illustrate  this, 
assume  that  the  Treasury  can  resume  in  two 
years  with  a  sufficient  fund ;  the  banks  will 
have  accumulated  $75,000,000,  and  the  banks 
being  required' to  pa^  their  notes  in  coin,  and 
the  Treasury  being  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
coin,  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  can  mu¬ 
tually  draw  upon  each  other  and  thus  sustain 
each  other.  Without  the  banks  the  gold  paid 
out  by  the  Treasury  would  be  thrown,  as  it 
were,  into  the  sea,  and  could  only  be  fished 
out  by  custom-house  officers  in  the  shape  of 
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duties  on  imports ;  but  with  the  banks  the 
accumulated  interest  upon  one  fourth  of  the 
debt  cannot  escape,  and  will  be  available  for 
resumption. 

There  is  one  danger  incident  to  the  green¬ 
back  currency,  which  would  be  presently  fatal 
to  immediate  resumption,  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  make  customs  payable  in  Treasury 
notes.  Let  the  Treasury  resume  to-morrow, 
as  has  been  proposed,  and  the  stock  of  coin  it 
holds  may  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  interest 
account,  redemptions,  and  ordinary  expenses. 
Duties,  if  still  payable  in  coin,  would  be  really 
paid  in  greenbacks  ;  for  the  Treasury  must  fur¬ 
nish  the  coin,  which  would  be  simply  drawn 
out  and  then  returned  without  the  gain  of  a 
dollar,  there  being  no  way  in  which  green¬ 
backs  redeemed  could  be  reissued.  The  money 
available  for  lawful  payments  of  debts  would 
be  thus  reduced  unless  the  gold  paid  out  took 
the  place  of  circulating  notes.  Would  it  do 
so?  I  think  it  would  not. 

The  President  estimates,  no  doubt  from  offi¬ 
cial  data,  that  in  addition  to  $111,000,000  of 
coin  in  the  Treasury  there  are  $40,000,000  in 
circulation  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  a  few  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  national  banks — in  all  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  millions.  ITe  further  takes 
the  estimated  amount  of  coin  in  the  country  in 
1849,  and  balancing  reports  of  productions, 
coinage,  and  importations  against  exports  since 
that  date  he  finds  $300,000,000  not  accounted 
for  in  exportations,  and  assumes  that  it  is  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  His  Excellency 
has  not  considered  the  enormous  consumption 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  arts  during  a 
period  of  eight  years,  which,  if  taken  into 
account,  would  reduce  his  balance  very  consid¬ 
erably.  The  President’s  estimate  is  strength¬ 
ened  by  that  of  a  distinguished  Senator  who 
has  a  well- deserved  reputation  for  accuracy, 
yet  they  alike  rest  in  good  part  upon  uncertain 
data,  and  their  conclusions  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  reliable.  *  i 

Outside  of  the  banks  and  the  Treasury  are 
there  $300,000,000  of  coin  in  the  country? 
Who  has  it?  Where  is  it  kept?  What  do  the 
owners  do  with  it?  It  maybe  possible  that  we 
have  not  got  this  gold  in  the  country,  and  that 
we  must  produce  it  and  save  it  before  we  can 
have  a  sufficient  basis  for  resumption.  I  think 


it  can  be  provided  in  the  way  I  have  suggested ; 
that  is,  if  there  is  a  broad  and  stable  basis  of 
confidence  and  business  prosperity.  No  con¬ 
gressional  act  or  secretarial  fiat  can  effect  the 
work  of  resumption.  It  must  be  accomplished 
here  by  moral  and  material  agencies  as  various 
and  powerful  as  those  which  made  suspension 
necessary,  and  these  must  draw  gold  from  its 
hiding-places  before  the  act  or  the  fiat  can  take 
effect.  At  present  between  coin  and  currency 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.  We  cannot  leap 
over  it,  but  statesmanship  can  and  must  plan 
abridge  so  wisely,  and  enterprise  and  industry 
must  construct  it  so  well,  that  the  nation,  bear¬ 
ing  an  infinity  of  interests,  can  venture  upon  it 
in  unwavering  confidence. 

Among  the  numerous  financial  schemes  ori¬ 
ginating  within  and  outside  of  this  House  one 
will  attract  attention  because  of  its  simplicity 
and  apparent  originality.  It  combines  a  for¬ 
eign  loan  of  $250,000,000  of  coin  and  a  revenue 
tariff,  with  plausible  professions  of  a  desire  to 
relieve  manufacturing  industry  from  the  intol¬ 
erable  burdens  it  is  now  obliged  to  bear. 

To  an  embarrassed  debtor  the  device  of  bor¬ 
rowing  on  mortgage  at  a  heavy  discount  ma}'’ 
be  more  pleasant  than  a  resort  to  rigid  econ¬ 
omy.  United  States  bonds  have  been  quoted 
lately  in  London  at  71,  and  it  is  probable  they 
would  go  much  lower  if  an  additional  $350,- 
000,000  were  thrown  upon  the  market.  As¬ 
suming  they  could  be  negotiated  at  71,  we  must 
send  out  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty-two 
million  dollars  to  get  $250,000,000  of  coin,  and 
to  what  end  ?  After  our  special  agent  has  gath¬ 
ered  up  the  coin,  which  would  be  some  time 
after  we  have  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  send  a  first-class  war  steamer  to 
bring  it  across  the  seas,  and  will  guard  it  with 
special  escort,  and  solemnly  deposit  it  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Treasury,  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  all  the  while,  almost  daily,  vessels  are 
carrying  away  to  foreign  countries  millions  of 
our  own  gold.  Sir,  this  dramatic  expedient 
strikes  me  as  farcical.  It  is  a  remedy  that 
does  not  touch  the  disease,  and  reminds  me  of 
the  attempted  transfusion  of  blood,  once  pop¬ 
ular  in  theory,  but  ineffective  or  fatal  in  prac¬ 
tice.  But  I  never  read  of  any  quack,  mediaeval 
or  modern,  who  placed  leeches  on  every  artery 
of  his  patient  while  he  attempted  to  inject  life- 
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saving  blood  into  his  impoverished  veins.  Sir, 
our  circulation  will  be  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  our  own  vital  power  can  make  it,  and  a 
foreign  element  borrowed  would  neither  be 
assimilated  nor  retained. 

When  the  country  is  enabled  to  resume  specie 
payments  it  should  make  no  exhaustive  effort 
for  speedy  payment  of  the  national  debt.  The 
average  increase  of  expenses  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  each  period  of  six  years  from 
1825  to  the  spring  of  1861  was  not  quite  forty 
per  cent.  Allowing  this  percentage  of  increase 
during-the  six  years  commencing  with  the  war, 
it  will  appear  that  over  five  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  of  its  cost  or  one  sixth  of  the  whole,  (ex¬ 
cluding  payments  of  interest  amounting  to  over 
three  hundred  million  dollars,)  does  not  appear 
in  the  public  debt.  This  shows  an  actual 
extraordinary  payment  by  the  Government, 
beyond  what  would  have  been  its  requirements 
if  peace  had  continued,  of  $800,000,000,  which, 
when  added  to  increased  State  and  municipal 
taxation,  and  the  still  greater  contributions  in 
the  way  of  bounties  and  charities  growing  out 
of  the  war,  is  all  that  this  generation  ought  to 
be  called  on  to  pay  of  the  gigantic  cost  of  the 
salvation  of  the  nation.  For  a  few  years,  at 
least,  it  is  enough  to  require  the  country  to  pay 
the  war  claims  annually  falling  due,  that  they 
may  not  increase  the  debt.  It  will  be  time  ! 
enough  to  see  about  diminishing  it  when  we 
can  reduce  our  ordinary  expenses  to  something 
like  what  a  peace  establishment  would  require. 
Industry  has  been  so  oppressed  with  various 
burdens  that  it  is  now  prostrated.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  in  taking  in  greenbacks 
has  been  drawing  away  its  life-blood,  while  he 
has  demanded  from  it  superhuman  exertions  to 
do  what  no  one  asks  and  no  obligation  requires. 
It  is  related  that'  Milo,  of  Cretona,  by  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  calf  and  carrying  it  every  day  was 
able  at  last  to  carry  with  ease  the  full-grown  ox. 
Our  Secretary,  withoutthe  wisdom  of  the  Greek, 
is  trying  at  once  to  carry  the  ox.  He  will  fail 
miserably  and  get  gored  into  the  bargain. 

It  is  useless  affectation  to  fix  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  a  day  on  which  the  Treasury  will  pay  its 
debfs  in  coin.  Unless  resumption  has  taken 
place  before  the  day  fixed,  then  the  Treasury 
will  not  or  had  better  not  resume. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  oblige  the  banks  to 


begin  by  redeeming  bills  of  five  dollars  or  under 
in  coin.  This  would  simply  have  the  effect  of 
driving  these  bills  from  circulation  and  substi¬ 
tuting  shinplasters  in  their  stead. 

An  infinity  of  projects,  all  aiming  to  get 
something  out  of  nothing,  are  advocated  here 
or  elsewhere  with  the  same  infatuation  which 
inspired  the  seekers  after  the  principle  of 
perpetual  motion  and  the  philosopher’s  stone. 
Sir,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to  the  only 
source  of  national  wealth,  the  only  means  of 
financial  restoration — the  labor  of  the  people. 
I  see  the  laborers  of  the  United  States — a  vast 
l  army  in  the  field,  the  mine,  the  mill,  and  the 
workshop,  not  as  I  have  seen  them  in  times 
past,  busy  with  hands  and  brain,  full  of  hope 
and  inspired  by  patriotism,  but  idle  and  gloomy. 

;  looking  for  hard  times,  doubting  the  wisdom 
of  that  party  of  ideas  and  progress  which  saved 
the  nation,  and  almost  ready  to  become  the 
tools  and  the  victims  of  demagogues  who  would 
i  ruin  the  country.  Sir,  it  is  a  received  theory 
:  of  English  politics  that  the  protection  of  prop¬ 
erty  should  be  the  first  consideration  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  :  but  in  this  country  it  is  and  must  be 
the  protection  of  men,  and  the  poorer  the  man 
the  more  reason  he  should  have  the  beneficent 
guardianship  of  his  Government. 

I  offer  no  apology  for  taking  up  time  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  policy  of  contraction,  for  its  friends 
are  all  in  high  places,  and  I  believe  them  to  be 
enemies  of  the  workingman.  I  do  not  impugn 
the  motives  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
but  I  believe  that  most  of  his  followers  are 
moneyed  men,  who  wish  to  give  their  money 
more  power  over  labor  and  its  products.  Dis¬ 
guise  their  purpose  as  they  may,  it  is  plain  that 
they  desire  to  see  the  American  laborer  re- 
!  duced  to  the  level  of  the  laborers  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany.  I  tell  them  plainly 
that  this  cannot  be  done — cannot  and  will 
not.  The  American  workingman  must  live 
in  a  house,  not  a  hut ;  he  must  wear  decent 
clothes,  and  eat  wholesome  and  nourishing 
food.  He  is  an  integral  part  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  the  State,  and  the  nation ;  subject  to 
!  no  fetters  of  class  or  caste ;  neither  pauper 
nor  peasant  nor  serf,  but  a  free  American 
citizen.  He  has  the  ballot,  and  if  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  dangerous  to  degrade 
I  him.  The  country  stands  pledged  to  give  him 
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education,  political  power,  a  higher  form  of 
life  than  foreign  nations  accord  their  laborers, 
and  he  must  be  sustained  by  higher  rates  of 
wages  than  those  of  Europe.  Our  industries 
operated  by  American  citizens  must  be  freed 
from  foreign  interference  and  organized  into 
a  distinct  American  system,  which  will  exact 
some  temporary  sacrifices,  but  result  in  gen¬ 
eral  prosperity  and  true  national  independence. 
In  maintaining  our  diversified  industries  we 
utilize  every  talent,  provide  a  field  for  every 
capacity,  and  bind  together  the  whole  people 


in  mutual  dependence  and  support,  assuring 
the  strength  and  security  of  our  Republic. 
More  than  this,  placing  American  life  upon  a 
higher  plane  we  are  elevating  the  life  of  man 
in  other  nations  of  the  world.  If  we  will  es¬ 
tablish  a  distinctive  and  liberal  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  work  and  wages,  industry,  and  finance, 
and  maintain  it  for  a  few  years,  we  may  raise 
our  currency  to  the  value  of  coin,  and,  break¬ 
ing  down  all  barriers,  we  may  then  enter  upon 
equal  terms  into  free  trade  with  all  nations  of 
free  people. 
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